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OVEMBER 6th, this year, will be Election Day in many places and 

the Journal will be in the hands of the members before that date. 
Once again, we call your attention to the necessity of going to the polls 
and voting for the men and women who pledge themselves to vote for 
favorable legislation to the workers. Be sure to keep in mind those who 
have in the past only voted in favor of “big interests,” forgetting the 
rank and file who elected them, and lend your vote to defeat them. This 
is the only way candidates will realize you mean business. 


Tory 


ITH winter coming on, your attention is once more called to ice 
and snow as a hazard in some sections of the country when driving. 
Protect yourself and the public in general by the careful handling of 
trucks or whatever vehicle may be in your charge. You owe it to your 
employers also to see that no unnecessary chances are taken when on 
the road. 
a 


N THE last primary election in Illinois, our Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
Local No. 753, as well as the Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs, got busy and helped to put into private life some of the men holding 
public office. These individuals were out against the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union in their fight to maintain the fair working conditions established 
by that Local over a period of years. 

One Alderman went so far as to have James Kennedy barred from 
the hearing room of the Board of Aldermen. He seized upon this method 
of attack as an opportunity to give himself a lot of publicity in making 
and taking a stand for cheap milk, which would have to go out under 
unsanitary conditions. Perhaps this defeat may serve as a lesson for 
others who only consider their personal interest in office. 


7 


HE WORLD has had enough of the curse of hatred and selfishness, 

of destruction and war. It has had enough of the wrongful use of 
material power. For the healing of the nations there must be good will 
and charity, confidence and peace. The time has come for a more practical 
use of moral power, and more reliance upon the principle that right makes 
its own might.—President Coolidge. 
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Social Crime of Unemployment 


The determination of the annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to make a nation-wide 
drive on both the economic and po- 
litical fronts for the inauguration of 
the 30-hour week as a partial remedy 
for unemployment should receive the 
whole-hearted support of every pa- 
triotic citizen. 

The necessity for militant action 
by organized labor to secure the 
shorter work week is emphasized by 
the terrible toll levied on the millions 
of unemployed and their families in 
other ways than the direct suffering 
caused by hunger and lack of suffi- 
cient clothing and shelter and the 
failure of federal, state and local 
authorities adequately to provide for 
those who are jobless through no 
fault of their own. 

The extent of this untold suffering 
is tersely and poignantly recited by 
Newton D. Baker, chairman of the 
National Citizens Committee of the 
1934 Mobilization for Human Needs. 
In discussing the effects of prolonged 
unemployment on the health of the 
unemployed and their families, Mr. 
Baker says: 

“Unemployment increases sickness. 
A study made by the Milbank fund 
in eight industrial cities reveals that 
there is 48 per cent more illness in 
families of the unemployed than in 
families having full-time workers. 
* * * One-half of all the care ad- 
ministered in the voluntary hospitals 
of today is given free—an increase 
of 46 per cent over 1929. Hospital 
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facilities are overcrowded by the 
needy who come empty-handed and 
cannot pay. The wards overflow, and 
patients lie on cots in the corridors. 
At the same time the earnings of the 
hospitals from pay patients have 
fallen off, as have the contributions 
and the endowment incomes.” 

Turning to the millions of jobless 
who are not yet registered on relief 
rolls, but whose needs are desperate, 
Mr. Baker adds: 

“The relief rolls include millions, 
but there are perhaps as many needy 
off the rolls as on, people near the 
end of their resources and still strug- 
gling unaided. They have no margin 
left for health protection when sick- 
ness comes. They are too poor and 
too distraught to give their children 
proper care, or to keep their own 
minds and spirits dauntless in their 
years of trial. * * * Normal child- 
hood is peculiarly a prey to the ills of 
the depression. Today more children 
by 30 per cent are cared for outside 
their homes than five years ago, and 
the number who should be taken 
away from homes demoralized and 
brutalized by the unexampled poverty 
of the time is legion. 

“In homes subsisting on public re- 
lief allowances are 7,000,000 boys and 
girls. * * * Surveys show that 
one-fifth of all pre-school children are 
undernourished; that one-third of all 
children are physically or mentally 
handicapped, and that only 20 per 
cent of handicapped children receive 
adequate care.” 

How are the various governments 
—federal, state and local—measur- 
ing up to these emergencies? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker, “public relief of 
unemployment falls far short of 
meeting the need” created by the 48 
per cent more illness in families of 
the jobless than in families where the 
workers have full-time jobs. “It can- 
not,” he says, “pay for medical care” 
for these sick people. 

With regard to hospitals whose 
“wards overflow” and whose “pa- 


tients lie on cots in the corridors,” 
he declares the “hospitals and nurs- 
ing associations that are supported 
by taxes cannot meet the emergency” 
because public appropriations for 
their support have been cut down. 


When it comes to the 7,000,000 
children in homes depending on pub- 
lic allowances for their living, Mr. 
Baker states “they get little from re- 
lief expenditures but the  barest 
means of keeping the spark of life in 
the body.” 

This is the picture of existing na- 
tion-wide distress imposed on mil- 
lions of workers and their dependents 
by those who own and control in- 
dustry. They stolidly refuse to reduce 
the length of the work week and open 
the doors of their factories to the job- 
less working men and women, unless 
they are assured the extortionate 
profits which they extracted from 
the workers under the Old Deal. 

Still animated with the never-sat- 
isfied greed of Shylock, too many in- 
dustrial leaders seek to apply now 
the same business policies which 
brought about the devastating de- 
pression and which have prevented 
recovery. 

With hearts hardened to the suf- 
fering of the unemployed army so 
poignantly described by Mr. Baker, 
these industrial bourbons lock their 
mills, close the opportunities of em- 
ployment, and brazenly say to the 
jobless army: We will not permit 
you to make the things you require 
for yourselves and your dependents 
unless we draw fat dividend checks 
from all the necessaries of life you 
produce. We take this Shylock posi- 
tion despite the fact that every one 
of the factories which are now our 
private property was built from the 
surplus wealth which you: workers, 
yourselves, produced in the years of 
prosperity, and which we, under an 
industrial system operated solely for 
maximum profits, supported by the 
letter of the law and the dictum of 
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the courts, appropriated to be used 
for your further exploitation. 

It is time for America to end this 
anti-social policy of these blatant 
business reactionaries by making the 
30-hour week, demanded by the 
American Federation of Labor, com- 
pulsory for all industries throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States. 

When that is done, and hundreds 
of thousands of the jobless put to 
work at good wages, much of the suf- 
fering cited by Mr. Baker will auto- 
matically cease. 

Until the 30-hour week is made 
compulsory the suffering will con- 
tinue and will constitute an outstand- 
ing disgrace to our American civili- 
zation.—News Letter. 








Labor Representation on Code 
Authorities 


President Roosevelt’s reported plan 
for industry to do its own policing 
under NRA codes and discipline its 
own chiselers emphasizes the para- 
mount importance of having Labor 
representatives on all code authori- 
ties. 

All NRA codes contain two major 
sections: One section sets forth the 
rights of the workers in their indus- 
trial relations with employers. The 
other section sets forth the rights 
and duties of employers in their rela- 
tions with each other. 

Code authorities, now made up 
chiefly of employers, may administer, 
with a fair degree of justice, the pro- 
visions governing the various fair 
and unfair practices in the manufac- 
ture and sale of commodities. But it 
is not reasonable to expect them to 
administer justly the labor provisions 
of the codes. 

Section 7-A of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, incorporated in 
every code, guarantees the workers 
the right to organize in bona fide 
trade unions and elect agencies for 
collective bargaining without inter- 


ference by employers or their agents. 
To expect a code authority made up 
of anti-union employers to enforce 
this section is absurd. 

Moreover, every code contains nu- 
merous provisions relative to maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages and va- 
rious other work conditions, which 
most employers oppose. To expect a 
code authority made up exclusively 
of such employers to administer these 
provisions with justice to the work- 
ers is absurd. 

The recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor took a ra- 
tional position on this question. 
Pointing out that in less than 25 out 
of more than 500 codes so far adopted 
has Labor achieved representation, 
and that in only five or six of these 
instances has there been direct union 
representation on the code authori- 
ties. The convention declared: 

“Recommendations have again and 
again been made to the National Re- 
covery Administration that labor rep- 
resentatives be placed on all Code 
Authorities. These labor represen- 
tatives must be given on the Code 
Authorities equality in power and in 
privilege to all other members of the 
Code Authorities. 

“This means that the labor repre- 
sentatives must have full access to 
all information of the Code Author- 
ity in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the code; they must have 
the power to attend all meetings of 
the Code Authority. In no other way 
can they have adequate information 
of the policies adopted by the Code 
Authority, and in no other way can 
they influence those policies. 

“The attempt has been made to 
give the labor representatives on 
Code Authorities only advisory pow- 
ers, and to make it impossible for 
them to attend meetings of the Code 
Authority except when they are spe- 
cially invited to attend. 

“This places them in a position 
where they can hope to accomplish 
little, and will entirely defeat the 
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purposes which Labor has in mind 
when it demands representation on 
the Code Authorities.” 

The convention added that months 
of experience stresses the fact that 
“strongly organized unions are the 
most effective agency available for 
the enforcement of the codes.” 

The whole scheme of industrial re- 
covery will necessarily be worked out 
largely through the codes. Labor can- 
not secure the benefits from the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, which it of right 
expects, unless it is in a position to 
participate effectively in the adminis- 
tration of the codes. 

To confer upon code authorities the 
power to police industry under the 
codes, without giving Labor adequate 
representation on the enforcement 
bodies, is an anomaly which should 
not be considered by responsible Gov- 
ernment officials, supposed to serve 
all of the people.-—News Letter. 








Birds of a Feather 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, in a statement issued 
from its Washington headquarters, 
declared that business places “high 
confidence” in S. Clay Williams, 
newly appointed chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Division of the National 
Recovery Administration. Mr. Wil- 
liams is chairman of the board of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
officiates as chairman of the code 
committee for the cigarette and 
smoking tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry, and has been an official of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion for the past fifteen months. 

In a resolution presented to the 
recent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, I. M. Ornburn, 
president of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, declared 
that Mr. Williams, when finally 
forced to present a cigarette and 
smoking tobacco code, submitted one 
which would have permitted the pay- 
ment of wages as low as 12 cents per 


hour, and which deprived the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the man- 
datory power contained in other 
codes to amend or modify them. 


Mr. Ornburn also declared that | 


“since August 21, 1934, when a pub- 
lic hearing was held on the code, Mr. 
Williams has refused to participate 
in any hearing or meeting with rep- 


resentatives of the workers of the © 


cigarette and smoking tobacco indus- 
try and officials of the NRA, and has 
stated that “40 cents per hour is an 
excessive minimum wage to be made 
effective for skilled workers.” 
When these anti-labor and subver- 





SOE 


sive actions of Mr. Williams were | 
presented to the A. F. of L. conven- | 


tion, that body unanimously in- 
structed the Executive Council of the 
Federation to call the attention of 
President Roosevelt to the biased and 
unfair attitude of Mr. Williams to- 
ward labor and to suggest an impar- 
tial investigation of his activities as 
an officer of the National Recovery 
Administration. 

In justification of its action, the 
convention called attention to the 
“impropriety of appointing individ- 


uals to positions under the National | 


Industrial Recovery Act whose public 
record has been one of opposition to 
trade unionism, collective bargaining, 
and the principles and definite provi- 


sions embodied in Section 7-A and | 
7-B of the National Industrial Recov- | 


ery Act.” The convention added: 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for trade unionists to co-operate sat- 
isfactorily with individuals whose 
public statements and personal policy 
have been at variance with the intent 
and the provisions of legislation 
which declares that the right of 
Labor to voluntarily organize is equal 
in every respect to that of all other 
groups of citizens.” 

Despite this unsavory record of 
Mr. Williams, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, well known 
for its own hostility to the reasonable 
demands of organized labor and 
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higher living standards for the work- 


ers generally, declared that the 
Chamber, as representative of busi- 
ness, placed “high confidence” in the 
anti-union, low-wage chairman of the 
board of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company in his capacity as chairman 
of the Administrative Division of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

Verily, birds of a feather flock to- 
gether !—News Letter. 





Long-Drawn-Out Court Battle 
Shifts as Clever Defense 
Attorneys Start Bitter 
Rebuttal 


Wilmington, Del.—As the U. S. 
Government closed the presentation 


‘of prosecution’s side of the case 


against the Weirton Steel Company, 
in Federal court here, close observ- 
ers express the opinion that a very 
strong case has. been presented. 
Thirty-seven witnesses testified for 
the Government. 


Defense attorneys, admittedly clev- 
er and capable, are now having their 
inning and it is known they will use 
every possible legal means to try to 
prevent the issuance of an injunction 
which would prevent the steel firm 
from interfering with employees in 
the election of representatives for 
collective bargaining under Section 
7-A of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

With the working assignments of 
employes in the cotton and silk in- 
dustries “frozen” as of September 
21, 1934, the President’s orders make 
these provisions: 

“During this period the number 
of looms, frames or other machines 
required to be tended by any class 
of employes shall not be increased 
where the character of the raw mate- 
rial, yarn, construction of cloth, pre- 
paratory processes, type of equip- 
ment used or character of finish or 
put-up, is not changed. 


“Where such changes do occur, the 
number of machines tended by such 
employes may be increased or de- 
creased in such manner as will not 
increase the amount of effort re- 
quired by the order.” 

These two boards also are author- 
ized to investigate complaints of 
changes in working conditions made 
since July 1, 1933. 

All boards are directed specifically 
to study “the actual operation of the 
stretch-out (or specialization) sys- 
tem in a number of representative 
plants, and make recommendations 
direct to the President for “a perma- 
nent plan for regulation of work as- 
signments in the respective indus- 
tries.” 





A. F. of L. Survey of Business 
Says “We Need to Produce 
More Wealth” 


Washington.—The Monthly Survey 
of Business, for October, issued by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
emphasizes the statement that “We 
need to produce more wealth” and 
points out clearly that the country 
“must lose no time in putting the 
unemployed back to work in in- 
dustry.” 

The A. F. of L. staff of economists, 
making constant studies of the 
changing scene in business and in- 
dustry, reveals many facts of vital 
concern to the welfare of the coun- 
try and its people. 

“Throughout the two summer 
months this year, July and August, 
American business has been declin- 
ing,” it states. “This decline carried 
business activity back to levels of 
November, 1933, and temporarily 
checked recovery, but has not de- 
stroyed the gains made since the low 
point of depression. In March, 1933, 
the depression bottom, business had 
fallen to a point estimated from 40 
to 55 per cent below normal. By No- 
vember, 1933, we had regained about 
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15 points of this decline, and in the 
spring of 1934 we added another 10 
points to this gain, only to lose them 
again in the decline of July and 
August. 

“The summer decline was checked 
early in September, and business 
has now turned moderately upward 
again. Business observers generally 
expect this gradual rise to continue 
for the rest of 1934, with a possibil- 
ity of greater gains next spring. This 
means for wage earners that there 
may not be so many layoffs from in- 
dustry this winter as feared but we 
hope for no important gains in em- 
ployment before next spring.” 

“Acceptance of the principles on 
which the Recovery Act is predicated 
—industry organized in trade asso- 
ciations and employes organized in 
self-governed unions, under chair- 
manship of the Government—is the 
way to peace in industry, to co-opera- 
tion for increased output of high 
quality and higher living standards 
for producers.” 





Shorter Week Profitable 


It is a mistake to regard the 
shorter hour movement simply as a 
means of spreading work, or to criti- 
cize it as a lowering of productive 
efficiency which necessarily would 
tend to reduce all standards of living. 
Our technological skills have ad- 
vanced so greatly during the present 
century, that we can produce more 
than ever before even while lighten- 
ing the burden upon the back of 
labor. 

During 1919-29 our manufacturing 
output rose 50 per cent, despite an 
actual decline in the number of work- 
ers engaged. During this so-called 
prosperity era we had over 3,000,000 
unemployed, because we tried to ap- 
propriate too large a share of prog- 
ress to a few in the form of profits, 
and not enough to the many in the 
form of shorter hours. 

We apologetically referred to tech- 
nological unemployment, when in 


truth we were suffering from refusa! 
to confer benefits of technology upon 
workers as well as owners. 


The shorter week should become a 
permanent part of our prosperity 
program. If not, the dead weight of 
the unemployed will drag us contin- 
ually into the mire. 

This analysis indicates the need for 
a constant process of wise adjust- 
ments between industry and labor. 
We have reached the period where 
there must be a gradual transition 
from an emergency basis to a perma- 
nent basis. Permanent problems can- 
not be solved simply by reopening 
codes or by general exhortations, al- 
though both of these devices may be 
necessary at the present time. There 
must be, above all, co-operation be- 
tween employers and employes, deal- 
ing with one another on an equal 
footing.—Senator Robert F. Wagner. 





Borah and the Liberty League 


“Borah indorses Liberty League.” 
Many eastern papers have carried 
that headline. Cartoons have been 
based on the same idea. But Borah 
has not indorsed the Liberty League. 
Here’s what the noted Idaho Progres- 
sive really said: 


“I would suggest that the Liberty 
League broaden the scope of its cru- 
sade. Reading its platform I discover 
that something has been inadver- 
tently omitted. I do not find there 
anything which would insure eco- 
nomic freedom.”” And then he adds: 


“There is no liberty worthy of the 
name without economic freedom and 
social justice.” 

Of course, Borah was ironical when 
he said that economic freedom had 
been “inadvertently” omitted from 
the League’s platform. He knows 
that no institution sponsored by the 
du Ponts and John W. Davis, Mor- 
gan’s personal attorney, will ever 
lead a crusade for social justice.— 
Labor. 
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One Thing Roosevelt 
Overlooked 


Among the fairer and more intelli- 
gent critics of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration there is a general agreement 
that a serious, but not irreparable 
oversight was made at the beginning 
of the administration’s banking holi- 
day. That would have been a fine 
time to have made the banking sys- 
tem a corporate part of the federal 
government. 

It is natural that it is the enemies 
of labor who are insisting that na- 
tionalized banking, if put in force, 
would prove revolutionary in the 
worst possible sense—would turn 
things chaotically upside down and 
imperil the very foundations of so- 
ciety. 

In the past they have ever lied, in 
the same language almost, about 
other great reforms, and time gave 
them the lie. 

Banking is no longer the sacred 
mystery it used to be. 

The veil of secrecy has been 
stripped from it, and its plain, every- 
day, sordid character revealed to 
those who once regarded it with an 
almost religious awe. 

Today it is widely realized that to 
nationalize the banks would be nei- 
ther a social overturning nor an act 
of sacrilege, but a simple yet indis- 
pensable measure for the common 
good. 





Bankers Made Billions But 
Investors Lost 


The American government and the 
American people have had a lot of 
practice in holding the bag on both 
private and public foreign debts— 
but American “international bank- 
ers” are never caught in that uncom- 
fortable position. 

From 1896 to 1933 the bankers who 
sold foreign bonds in America pock- 
eted $2,000,000,000 in discounts and 
commissions. That money is still in 


their pockets, though American bond 
buyers have little hope of getting 
back a big part of their billions. 

Even the billions which J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and other bankers loaned 
to the Allies before America entered 
the war, are safely roosting in their 
safes, while the U. S. government 
waits hopelessly for England, France 
and the other countries to come 
across. Our first war-time “Liberty 
Bond” issues were used to pay off 
Morgan and his friends. 

American taxpayers and investors 
“take chances” —but the interna- 
tional bankers—never.—Labor. 





Labor’s Remuneration 


There is a tendency among certain 
writers on economics and industrial 
relations to assume that all the work- 
ers are entitled to is a “living wage.” 

This theory frequently expresses 
itself in the declaration that if those 
who own and control our industries 
cannot furnish work at wages large 
enough to provide the workers with 
the necessaries of life, then there 
must be some form of unemployment 
insurance or, as a last resort, relief in 
the form of public or private charity 
with charity standards of living based 
on scientifically prepared budgets de- 
signed to keep the workers alive and 
but little more. 

This reactionary idea should be 
scrapped. Labor does most of the pro- 
ductive work in all departments of our 
economic life. With modern machin- 
ery, the workers not only produce 
earnings large enough to provide a 
“living wage” for themselves and a 
fair return to the owners on their le- 
gitimate investment, but also produce 
surplus earnings running into billions 
of dollars. 

The theory of the “living wage” 
people is that this immense surplus 
belongs of right to those who own and 
control industry. 

Labor does not subscribe to this 
theory. Labor’s policy declares that a 
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large and ever larger portion of this 
surplus shall go to the workers in 
wages, and that the amount shall not 
be determined in the least by what it 
costs the workers to live. 

A living was what the slave owners 
gave their slave workers. Labor has 
passed beyond the slave status. Liv- 
ing-wage employers and economists 
seem still to be dominated by the slave 
conception. They should modernize 
their viewpoint.—From Painter and 
Decorator. 





War and Its Profiteers 


The war monger’s game, in the 
light of Nye’s Senatorial Committee 
investigation, is fast shedding its 
mysterious character and stands re- 
vealed as just another sordid angle 
of the fanatical defense by America’s 
Dollar nobility for a perpetuation for 
the precedence of property rights to 
human rights in the holy name of 
profit. 

All in all, the late World War was 
a pleasant episode for the officials of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 
Before the war, they received bon- 
uses of $135,000 in 1913 and $171,000 
in 1914. 

But in 1915, their bonuses jumped 
to $3,375,000; in 1916, to $6,514,000; 
and even after this country got into 
the war and tried to keep some rein 
on the munitions makers, du Pont 
bonuses were $2,927,000 in 1917, 
$3,170,000 in 1918, and even $857,000 
in 1919. The officials of that company 
must have been sorry to see the war 
end. 





Milk Combine Is Not so “Cocky” 
Since FTC Starts Lifting 
the Lid 


“It’s getting easier every day to do 
business with the Milk Trust on mar- 
keting agreements,” officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration declared this week. Big dis- 
tributors, they said, are showing will- 


ingness to accept conditions which 
they violently rejected a few months 
ago. 

This change of heart is believed to 
be due to an investigation of distrib- 
uting organizations now being made 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

A probe of New England distribu- 
tors is said to have disclosed some 
startling facts. Investigators this 
week “applied the heat” to the inter- 
state organization which controls the 
Philadelphia milkshed and is a sub- 
sidiary of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

FTC accountants are going into 
the questions of supply and demand, 
prices paid to producers and charged 
to consumers, costs of operation, 
profits and salaries of officials. 

An investigation made last sum- 
mer by a Senate committee disclosed 
that the Trust pays fabulous salaries 
to its officers. President Thomas H. 
McInnerney was shown to be getting 
more than the President of the 
United States. In 1932 he was down 
on the payrolls for $180,000, but last 
year this was cut to $108,000. 

A score of other officials are paid 
from $6,000 to $45,000 a year, even 
after reductions. 

Meanwhile, farmers complain that 
the price paid by the Trust does not 
cover the cost of producing milk.— 
Labor. 





Money Necessary for Successful 
Union Action 


There’s an interesting develop- 
ment in the labor field today. Any 
one of a dozen unions know all 
about it. 

Workers by the thousands upon 
thousands are eager to belong to 
unions, but they are not eager to 
pay dues. 

Why is that? 

Everyone can give his own answer. 

But here is one answer: 

There is a mass resentment against 
the general raw deal of the last half 
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dozen years, and it is a resentment 
that knows it will get nowhere un- 
less it gets there en masse. 

The feeling that all must stick to- 
gether is stronger than ever. 

But too many men don’t see any 
reason why they should pay dues. 
They are willing to fight, but they 
don’t want to pay the cost of battle. 

* * * 

Of course, a good deal of this lack 
of willingness to pay dues is because 
the newly enrolled ones think the old 
»fficers go too slow. They don’t real- 
ize yet that the old officers are sea- 
soned campaigners, that they know 
something about discipline, and that 
they have an idea of what battle 
means and what you can expect 
through battle. 

Impatience is a good thing in its 
way, but impatience without disci- 
pline has led more armies to suicide 
than ever went there any other way. 

Let the recruits take a little coun- 
sel. There is not an officer of an 
international union that doesn’t want 
all that can be got for labor, and 
there isn’t one that won’t go as far 
as his union will follow.—ILNS. 


$10,000,000 Insurance Swindle 
Brings Arrest 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Following in- 
dictments by a secret Federal grand 
jury, on nine counts in a $10,000,000 
insurance swindle, United States 
marshals have arrested nine men, 
connected with the National Security 
Life Insurance Co., with home offices 
in Beverly Hills. 

Those under arrest are: A. L. 
Rose, president; D. D. Rose, Sidney 
G. Rose; M. Rosenthal, vice-presi- 
dent; D. S. Kemp, secretary-man- 
ager; B. Abrams, secretary; B. Katz, 
cashier; A. D. Krieger, legal advisor, 
and Dr. George H. Lew, medical di- 
rector, all officials of the National Se- 
curity Life Association, with home 
offices in Beverly Hills. 





According to post office inspectors, 
the accused came here from Chicago 
in 1931 and started business under 
various names, including United 
States Alliance Association, Sterling 
Associates, Sterling Underwriters, 
Inc., Sterling Penny-a-Day, Ltd., 
Sterling Policies, Sterling Secur- 
ity Alliance Association, Guaranty 
Union Life Insurance Co., American 
Agency and Pacific National Asso- 
ciation. Literature of the association 
stated the company had $45,000,000 
insurance in force. 

Government investigators alleged 
that at no time had the company or 
its subsidiaries more than $10,000,- 
000 insurance in force. Charges also 
were made that the company refused 
to pay claims of policyholders. Bond 
was set at $10,000 for each defen- 
dant. 





The Seven Mistakes 


There are seven mistakes of life 
that many of us make, said a famous 
writer, and then he gave the following 
list: 

The delusion that individual ad- 
vancement is made by crushing others 
down. 

The tendency to worry about things 
that cannot be changed or corrected. 

Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because we ourselves cannot accom- 
plish it. 

Refusing to set aside trivial prefer- 
ences, in order that important things 
may be accomplished. 

Neglecting development and refine- 
ment of the mind and not acquiring 
the habit of reading and study. 

Attempting to compel other persons 
to believe and live as we do. 

The failure to establish the habit of 
saving money. 





When the scab comes down the 
street honest men turn their backs, 
the angels weep tears in heaven and 
the devil shuts the gates of hell to 
keep him out.—Jack London. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


In SPITE of all the criticism to the contrary, the New Deal has done much 
good to date for all classes of people; especially the great mass of those 
in need of immediate assistance because of unemployment and all the 
wretchedness brought about by the depression, which could hardly be 
laid at the door of this Administration. 

The New Deal is not liked by some of our large industrialists; by 
the outstanding rich in many instances, because of taxation; and last, 
but not least, by those who have no use for Organized Labor. So far. 
however, it seems to be doing well with the voters in all parts of the 
country, as has been observed at the primary elections which have been 
held recently. One man running for Governor of his state, said that he 
was proud to be a “rubber stamp” for our great President; following 
this statement he was nominated by a tremendous majority. In several 
other states the old-time “machine” was cleaned up by a “New Dealer.” 

It is encouraging to find, after all, that the people know what they 
want, and that as a nation we are beginning to realize that those we elect 
represent our interests. The day is passing when only Party affiliation is 
all that will be required. What the people of our country need most is 
work, and the New Deal, which is as yet an infant, has at least made 
jobs where none existed before. True, it is not as efficient as it might 
be and can be, and there is much room for improvement, but that is true 
of any undertaking in an entirely new field, much less something so 
gigantic it takes in the whole of the United States as a working project. 

From all sides, one hears comments that groups, working here and 
there do not seem to be accomplishing much. These same people, if the 
same task were assigned to them, might not do it nearly so well. No 
thought seems to be given to the fact that any number of these workers 
on Government projects have been undernourished for a long time, some 
sick, too, and in spite of all the handicaps, on every side we see spots of 
beauty come forth from what was originally waste land; to say nothing 
of the prevention of floods through the building of levees and the like, 
as well as the saving of men’s bodies and souls. 

How many high-priced executives are willing to give their time and 
money to perfecting this great work of humanity, in order that it may 
be efficiently carried on to help our Government? Some man resting 
on a pick or shovel will be severely criticized, but not these gentlemen. 
As time goes on changes will be made for more efficient handling of al! 
these construction projects, since experience is the best teacher; in the 
meantime, thousands will be kept from starving to death in the richest 
country in the world. Don’t let us lose sight of the fact that we are all 
a part of that country, and try to be constructive in our criticism instead 
of destructive; give our assistance wherever possible to build up rather 
than tear down, what someone else has tried to accomplish with the 
material available. 

. a de 


Tue RESIGNATION of General Hugh S. Johnson as Chairman of the 
National Recovery Administration was regretted but unavoidable for a 
number of reasons: 
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First, because of his attack on the Textile officials, and second, because 
of his attempted dictation as to how Labor should be organized on indus- 
trial lines. However, it took someone with courage to meet every obstacle 
thrown in his way in such a vigorous manner that he left no doubt in 
the minds of his associates and all those opposing him that he intended 
to carry out the policies laid down by the Government. 

Furthermore, if we are fair, we must admit that he did give the 
workers a break. One could hardly blame him for some of the low wages 
written into some of the codes, because of the miserable conditions and 
wages prevailing in the South. General Johnson made it clear at all 
times that these were not to be used to reduce wages in other parts of 
the country, and that wages could be negotiated according to Organized 
Labor standards in other parts of the country. Our Labor organizations 
will have to keep up the fight to raise the wages established by the codes 
in both organized and unorganized industry, for, as we well know, unless 
someone goes in as the head of the NRA with the same “punch” as the 
General, every advantage will be taken of the worker. 

If General Johnson was not working in the interest of the workers 
of the country, he never would have had the controversies on his hands 
that kept the newspapers of the nation busy quoting. He held a contract 
as binding, and anyone listening to him at a hearing would have to be 
dense not to realize that his fight was in the interest of establishing a 
fair, as well as a new deal for the fellow on the lowest rung of the 
ladder. 

This man had the big job of bossing both the employer and the 
worker—telling both, which he did in no uncertain language, what their 
Government expected from them. Besides, he had all sorts of politicians 
with their varied interests to combat. He had the ability and the “grit” 
to put the tremendous task assigned to him over in a big way. With all 
this great responsibility, he did not forget how to smile or joke when 
the occasion required it, and that is a help when long faces are the mode 
of the day. 

Like every other big leader, no doubt one has to either die or be out 
of office a long while to be appreciated. Time will tell in this instance. 
We shall have to wait to see what General Johnson’s successor will do, 
as our President says the New Deal is here to stay. To the General, we 
say, you put up a good fight and we appreciate your effort and wish you 
every success in the future. 


" ¥ 


Waa the extra rush of new membership into many unions, old and 
new, the watchword for all those affiliated with our International Organi- 
zation should be: obedience to the officers of your particular local, pro- 
vided, of course, they are doing business under the laws of our constitution. 

It must be apparent to any sensible person if you elect these men to 
lead and advise you on all matters pertaining to your work, they can 
only carry on with your co-operation. The duly elected officers should 
try to obtain all the information possible for your benefit from delegates 
to the various bodies governing the Labor Movement in your district; also 
what conditions obtain in the different companies employing our people, 
and any other available data pertaining to the craft over which we have 
jurisdietion. 
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If you do not lend your individual assistance to helping in this way, 
it often happens that men, especially new blood, while essentially honest, 
are apt to be led into trouble by disturbers. These in many instances, 
have been found to be so-called “reds” or Communists, whose stock in 
trade seems to be to find fault with everyone in authority—no matter 
where—and keep things in a state of turmoil all the time. 

Agitators of this type do not hesitate to try to break down what it 
has taken the old members years to build up; they recommend in spell- 
binding speeches—at times—that contracts should be broken and strikes 
called on the slightest provocation. If the officers of the local union talk 
in opposition to what they propose, realizing the real motive back of their 
“wind-jamming” they then try to give the impression the officers are 
not “on the level,” and all the sort of thing that breaks up a meeting and 
makes harmonious working towards the common good of everyone con- 
cerned an impossibility. The proper assistance given your officers will 
help avoid mistakes. Therefore, you must put forth every effort to vote 
down and talk down this type of member, if your organization is to be 
saved and made effective for your future protection. 

Tr ST 


Many UNIONS that have recently applied for a charter to our Interna- 
tional Union seem to think that all that is necessary after they have 
secured one is to just wait and everything will roll right in to them. All 
the conditions we now enjoy have been obtained by years of faithful 
service through the efforts of old members who have given their time, 
money and energy to building up their locals throughout the country. 
That is true of every organization in the American Federation of Labor. 

Some of these newly organized groups are of the opinion, it seems, 
judging from the requests sent in to headquarters, that all they have to 
do is to send a call in to the International office, or the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for assistance and the whole Labor Movement should be 
ready and willing to respond. Of course, within certain limits, help will 
be rendered. However, it must be understood that a new charter does 
not guarantee a personal representative on the spot. 

What a new charter calls for is direct action on the part of those 
obtaining it to work earnestly and conscientiously to obtain and establish 
conditions for themselves in their particular locality. The International 
Union is not in a position to furnish business agents and organizers at a 
moment’s notice. They are not always available. Organizers will render 
every assistance when it is possible, and they are not busy elsewhere. 
Business agents are elected by local unions to take care of their affairs, 
after they are in a financial position to pay salaried officers. While the 
organization is being built up, every member has to put his shoulder to 
the wheel to give it a turn in the direction of power. 

The opportunity to better your working conditions is at your door, 
but it is the job of every individual member. You must be willing to 
serve on committees and help with organization wherever it is possible. 
Every other local union has been built up in just this way, and at much 
greater sacrifice than what the present day demands. The right of col- 
lective bargaining and organization has the sanction of our Government 
—BUT you must do the organizing and build up your union to do business 
in such a way that it will be intelligently carried on by your efforts. 
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Our International Union will be always glad to advise and lend what- 
ever assistance is possible within the laws laid down by our convention 
for carrying on the business of our entire organization, but it cannot do 
your work. The road has been paved by the older organizations. Go to it 
for higher wages and a shorter workday, and a big membership of those 
in your craft so that you will have strength behind your demands and 
solidarity. 


. a ee 


In SOME CASES where local unions have been chartered by our Interna- 
tional Union in the past year or two, a feeling of distrust appears among 
the officers of the Union. 

Very often at the start of the new organization many men make 
application and pay their fee, and just as quickly as the fee has been 
paid, commence to ask or demand immediate action be taken by the 
union to increase their wages or better their conditions or procure for 
them a job, and of course this cannot be done. 

A new union generally has to feel its way, making an attempt to 
interest a large percentage of the men coming under their jurisdiction in 
becoming a part of an organization that has been created for only one 
purpose—to obtain wages and working conditions suitable for the district. 

Now then, as stated, at the very start of the union the men paid their 
initiation fee and the organization goes along for months, but, as experi- 
ence has shown, a large percentage of those men who made application 
at the start, evidently because something has not been done for them at 
once, do not intend to, or conveniently forget, to pay their dues; conse- 
quently after a few months they become suspended. 

Now this is where the difference of opinion exists among the repre- 
sentatives of the union. The President or Business Agent, knowing the 
number of men who made application in the union, feel that this is the 
membership of the union, forgetting the fact that the men who are paying 
dues into the organization constitute the membership, and when talking 
it over with the Secretary, who informs him that the membership is about 
one-half of what he thinks it is, immediately gets the idea in his mind 
that there is something wrong. 

I had an experience along these lines a short time ago, and after 
auditing the books of the union, found them O. K. in every respect, but 
still the Business Agent was not satisfied; so I suggested to him that 
the surest way to get an idea of the membership of the union was to call 
all the due books of the members in and check them with the ledger, 
thereby enabling him to obtain a correct standing of all members. 

The calling in of all due books by a local union of an average size 
generally takes a week or ten days before they can be had, or members 
notified to bring them in. 

The Auditor does not check the due books of a local union when 
examining the records. He merely audits the cash book, day book and 
ledgers, to ascertain the standing of the union with the International. 

Whenever there is evidence of a shortage existing in the accounts of 
the Secretary-Treasurer and same cannot be straightened out without the 
due books, then they are called in for examination.—E. H. M. 


TOF OF 
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Loocat UNIONS, whether they have been chartered for a great many years 
or whether they received their charter recently, should make ample prepa- 
rations to safeguard all the books and documents of their organization. 
Recently when visiting a city of fair size the following situation confronted 
me. A local union had made arrangements for a special audit by the 
Trustees and a committee appointed by the organization to audit the books 
of the Secretary-Treasurer. The due books were called in and arrange- 
ments made for the audit on a certain evening. Prior to that date the 
office of the local union was burglarized, the desk and a frail cabinet were 
opened up and practically destroyed because of the vicious desire of the 
parties entering the building to secure the records of the union. The 
result was that all the records of the organization, particularly its books, 
the cash book, the day book and the ledgers, were missing, and as these 
contained the records of payments of moneys received and disbursed, 
also the record of the standing of the individual members of the local 
union, it placed that local union in a condition whereby it could hardly 
ascertain whether or not this or that individual paid his dues up to date 
or how far back he was in arrears for dues. It is true they were able to 
recover a great many of the due books and this is about the only medium 
they will have in obtaining a check on the standing of the individual 
members. 

Now my suggestion is that all local unions where there are stocks, 
bonds and cash on hand, and also signed agreements with employers, that 
they make arrangements whenever possible to obtain a safety deposit 
box in their bank and place these securities and these agreements therein. 
so at least the available resources of the local union will remain intact. 

Then I would further suggest that the books of the local union which 
are used by the Secretary-Treasurer for the conducting of the business of 
his office, be placed in some strong box or safe which cannot be broken 
into by the ordinary methods used by persons desiring to destroy or steal 
records.—E. H. M. 


7? F 


Ox THE REQUEST of a local union recently to assist them in consummat- 
ing an agreement, if possible, with their employers, and also to audit the 
books of the local union, I found a condition existing there whereby a 
great many of the members who at the very beginning of this organiza- 
tion made application and paid a few months’ dues, but on account of the 
lack of employment among many of these members, receiving only one or 
two days’ work per week, they got the idea in their minds that it would 
be better for them to join other organizations in that city that were 
charging a lower rate of dues. And I found that these other organiza- 
tions were taking these men into membership on the payment of one 
month’s dues and not paying any attention to the jurisdictional rights of 
our organization. I also found that the officers of our local union made 
an earnest attempt to stop this but were unsuccessful. They also brought 
the matter to the attention of the Central Labor Union in their city, 
demanding that some action be taken whereby the jurisdictional rights 
of our organization not be infringed upon by other local unions who are 
members of the same Central Body. Evidently they could get no place 
with the matter. So there is only one thing left to do, and that is to 
take the matter up with the International Unions under whose member- 
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ship these other men come, and endeavor to have their International Union 
compel these local unions to return to membership the men that rightfully 


come under our jurisdiction. 


The difference in the rate of dues charged 


by our union and the other unions was so small that we cannot under- 
stand why members should commence to leave the organization that has 
the right to their membership and that can do more for them than the 
other unions into which they have been admitted. 

I do not know what the result of this will be, but presume some 
satisfaction will be derived later on.—E. H. M. 


¥ 


Effects of Unemployment 
Insurance 


Unemployment insurance does not 
make workers sit back and stop look- 
ing for work. This is the conclusion 
of a study of the effect of British 
unemployment insurance, which has 
been made by an American, Dr. E. 
Wight Bakke, and published in a 
book called “The Unemployed Man.” 
Dr. Bakke lived among the working 
men of London and studied their ex- 
perience and the workings of the em- 
ployment offices and the insurance 
system. He found that eight out of 
ten of those who found jobs located 
them themselves without the help of 
employment offices. While the fact 
that they could draw insurance while 
unemployed did seem to encourage 
men to go on looking for regular 
work, instead of picking up odd jobs, 
such jobs were not scorned; the em- 
ployment offices could always find 
men for all the odd jobs reported to 
them. He found that the only groups 
who ever looked on insurance as a 
tolerable source of support were the 
young people who had reached work- 
ing age during the depression and 
never known the feel of a steady job 
and regular pay envelope of their 
own, and a few among the unskilled 
workers with a very small earning 
capacity. His conclusion is that un- 
employment insurance has not op- 
erated to demoralize people, but on 
the contrary has brought a sense of 
security into the lives of the workers 
that has been in every way beneficial, 


ev 
and that it has kept the unemployed 
in normal health by enabling them to 
provide themselves with physical ne- 
cessities but that it has not relieved 
them, and in the nature of things 
could not relieve them of the discour- 
agement and anxiety inevitably en- 
= by the person who is out of a 
JOD. 





What Next? 


Energy in ocean water is now be- 
ing used to drive refrigerating ma- 
chinery in a floating ice factory off 
the coast of Brazil. Warm surface 
water (about 75 degrees Fahrenheit) 
is pumped into a fireless “boiler.” 
There a vacuum is maintained by 
water at about 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit, pumped from a depth of more 
than 3,000 feet. The surface water 
boils in consequence. The steam gen- 
erated drives turbines which in turn 
cause refrigerating machinery to 
freeze ice at the rate of 1,000 tons 
daily. 





No More Freight Trains on 
Illinois Highways 


Danville, Ill. — Constitutionality of 
the recent law governing the length 
of trucks and trailers operating on 
Illinois highways was upheld in an 
opinion filed here recently by three 
federal judges. 

The law provides that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, no trucks more than 
forty feet in length may operate on 
Illinois highways. The maximum 
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legal length of trucks and trailers 
combined is to be forty feet. At pres- 
ent the legal length is sixty-five feet. 
More than sixty cartage firms at- 
tacked the amendment to the motor 
vehicle law. Most of them are engaged 
in interstate transportation of freight. 
The opinion was signed by Federal 
Judges Samuel Alschuler, Walter C. 
Lindley and Charles E. Woodward. 





Unemployment Impairs Health 
of City Workers, Govern- 
ment Survey Reveals 


Washington. — Surveys conducted 
by the United States Public Health 
Service in conjunction with the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund show that fami- 
lies of the unemployed are in poorer 
health than families of the employed. 

The disabling sickness rate was 
found to be nearly 50 per cent higher 
in families of the unemployed than 
families of those with jobs. It was 
also found that frequency of illness 
was in direct proportion to the inade- 
quacy of the family income. The sur- 
vey was made in a number of eastern 
cities. 

“The highest illness rate,” the Pub- 
lic Health Service said, “is reported 
by a group of families which was in 
reasonable circumstances in 1929, but 
which had dropped in comparative 
poverty by 1932; their illness rate is 
55 per cent higher than that of their 
working neighbors who were equal in 
economic status in 1929, but who suf- 
fered no drop in income by 1932.” 





To obtain some of the blessings 
that flow from production by new 
and improved machinery, labor 
knows it must organize in unions and 
bargain collectively. With labor un- 
organized the fair-minded manufac- 
turers who would be glad to share 
benefits with the workers are pre- 
vented from doing so by the cut- 
throat competition of those who are 
unfair.—G. W. Perkins. 


Hopkins Again Riled by Slur 
on Jobless 


To get the “goat” of Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administra- 
tor, all that’s needed is to suggest 
that many persons on relief are 
“slackers” and wouldn’t take a job 
if offered. 

A correspondent at his press con- 
ference this week riled Hopkins by 
asking if government assistance 
hadn’t “softened” the workers and 
“reconciled them to a life of ease and 
the bread of charity.” 

“You’re just 100 per cent wrong,” 
Hopkins retorted. “We have plenty 
of evidence that people literally fight 
for jobs at wages no higher than they 
are getting as direct relief. They pre- 
fer to earn their bread. Make no 
mistake about that. It is outrageous 
to contend otherwise.’”—Exchange. 








A farmer, whose farm is mort- 
gaged to the hilt and who is com- 
pelled to sell his produce for less than 
it costs to produce it, is already a 
semi-serf, while a wage earner, who 
does not dare to call his soul his own 
and who is in the deplorable predica- 
ment of facing discharge, if he re- 
mains true to the interests of the 
working class, is likewise already a 
semi-slave. 





“No workers ever of their own 
initiative have organized a company 
union—it is a boss-inspired union. 
The power that creates company 
unions can destroy them. Workers 
representatives not only must not an- 
tagonize the management — for that 
means discharge—but are ignorant 
of labor conditions in other plants 
and other sections even in the same 
industry, and moreover are untrained 
in the tactics of bargaining; thus 
the representatives are usually timid, 
ignorant and unskilled negotiators. 
No truly equalized collective bargain- 
ing is possible in company unions.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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ISTRICTS where three, four, five or more local unions are organized 
and in accordance with the Constitution of the International Union, 
desire the formation of a Joint Council and obtain a Council charter from 
the International, it seems that very often the great problem of juris- 
diction creeps in. 

The jurisdictional lines of each local union affiliated are defined 
clearly and satisfactorily by the International Union, and where the Joint 
Councils are aware of the jurisdictional rights of each local union affiliated 
with the Council, they should see to it that they are rigidly enforced and 
that there are no transgressions upun the rights of any local union. 
Joint Councils when confronted with a situation of this nature, where 
local unions pay no attention to jurisdiction, write in to the Interna- 
tional Union asking what can be done. A Joint Council is the governing 
body in any locality where one exists and they have the right to discipline 
the local unions to this extent, that they must abide by the ruling of the 
Council on jurisdiction which has been defined by the International Union, 
or the matter be referred to the International Union for adjustment. 

There isn’t any reason for men to be quarreling among themselves 
over members. In any locality it is the earnest desire of our International 
Union that men become a part of it, so as to standardize the industry in 
that locality and strengthen it to such an extent that it can successfully 
present its demands to employers for consideration that they believe 
they are entitled to.—E. H. M. 
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OW are you living your life—spending it or squandering it? Toiling, 

working, pursuing happiness, undergoing sorrow, trouble and worry. 

These, of course, are our natural heritage; we must take one with the 
other. All are inevitable and cannot be avoided. 

But, how are you living your life? Do you meet each day’s joys or 
sorrews as they befall you, enjoying to the full the happiness the day 
brings forth, and manfully fighting the sorrows that shadow your path? 
Or do you take the joys lightly as a matter of course, and fall despondent, 
helpless before the sorrows? 

Are you getting all out of life that you should: treating your neighbor 
as yourself, sharing your joys and thereby multiplying them, and helping 
to lighten the burdens of others? 

Time is fleeting and life far too short to spend even a small part of 
it in idleness, despondency and strife. Live your life; make it real, make 
it earnest. Let it matter not how long we live, but how well.—Exchange. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary } 
| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
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